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Mr. Rackham follows with minor changes the text of Madvig (1876). 
The apparatus shows a few emendations by the editor (ii. 37; iv. 35; v. 29, 
38, 76) but for the most part preferred readings and conjectures from the 
notes of Madvig and other scholars constitute the textual changes. The in- 
troduction, largely devoted to a r&ume' of the Greek philosophical schools, is 
larger than is usual in the Loeb series and adds materially to the usefulness 
of the book. The index is brief but the references are not always reliable: 
e.g., Tantalus i. 60 is omitted; Themista ii. 67 (for 68); P. Scaevola iv. 78 
(for 77); iv. 40 is indexed under both Aristo of Ceos and Aristo of Chios. 
In the translation, ii. 74, Torquatus is printed for Triarius. A few slips like 
Pomponious (p. xii) and Nichomachus (p. 404, note) have escaped the 
proofreader. 

Cicero, while not an original philosophic thinker or even a penetrating 
critic of philosophy, was nevertheless a masterly writer on ethical subjects. 
The three dialogues About the End of Goods and Evils rank as his greatest 
achievement in the field of ethics, and have also an adventitious value, in 
that they are the only surviving systematic accounts of the Epicurean, 
Stoic, and Academic speculative ethics. They are written in a style, the 
torrential eloquence of which suits well the rapid thrust and parry of a heated 
debate. Mr. Rackham has caught the spirit of the scenes and sustains the 
liveliness and vigor of the argument to the end. 

George Dwight Kellogg 
Union College 
Schenectady, N.Y. 



The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Wilfred P. Mustard, Ph.D. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1914. 

Although Sannazaro is best known as the first explorer of the literary 
Arcadia, he was famous in his generation hardly less for his Latin poems, 
especially his Eclogues, which at once ranked him as a second Vergil. Maroni 
Musa proximus, wrote Bembo into his epitaph, and Julius Scaliger could say: 
In carmine quoque pastorale solus legi dignus omnium qui post Vergilium 
scripsere. 

His distinction as a writer of eclogues was not due alone to the finished 
Latinity of his hexameters, but to his innovation of changing the setting of 
the .eclogues from the land to the sea, investing the threadbare figures of the 
traditional pastoral in the fresh colors of fishermen who, environed by the 
shores and quiet waters of his own Posilipo, are made to talk not of flocks 
and herds, but of fish and nets and lobster-pots, and woo "not with apples 
or with roses," but with gifts of pearls, sea-urchins, and cockle-shells. 
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It is, however, only in externals that he breaks with the pastoral tradi- 
tion. The masquerade is new, but through their thin disguise the old f amiliar 
Corydons and Lacons stand revealed by speaking from the pages of Theocri- 
tus, Vergil, and Nemesianus, and most of all from Vergil. His devotion to 
Vergil is evident everywhere. Indeed, to quote the clever phrase of a 
French critic, his characters are "des Sannazars parlant Vergile." Even the 
stock situations and themes of the Vergilian pastoral are used again. The 
first eclogue, the dirge, is like Vergil's fifth eclogue; the second, a lover's 
plaint, resembles Vergil's second; the third, the singing match, corresponds 
to Vergil's seventh; the fourth reproduces the Silenus song and its setting 
in Eclogue VI ; and the fifth, the Pharmaceutria, closely follows the eighth 
eclogue of Vergil. 

The change of the mise-en-scene, which was, perhaps, suggested to him 
by the sixth, eleventh, and especially the fisher-idyll of Theocritus, was 
sufficient to establish Sannazaro as the father of the marine eclogue. His 
own claim : 

Nunc litoream ne despice Musam 
Quam tibi post silvas, post horrida lustra Lycaei 
(Si quid id est) salsas deduxi primus ad undas, 
Ausus inexperta tentare pericula cymba 

stood unchallenged, and it became customary to link together the names of 
Theocritus, Vergil, and Sannazaro as the trinity which had determined the 
development of the eclogue as a literary form. 

Professor Mustard's introduction deals at length with the popularity and 
influence of Sannazaro's Piscatory Eclogues. In Italy, they were often 
echoed and imitated, in Spain also, as in Portugal, and in France. Curiously 
enough, in England, where the pastoral took root and flourished as in no 
other country save Italy, they appear to have had less vogue; they were 
responsible for the Piscatorie Eclogs of Phineas Fletcher and the Piscatory 
Eclogues of Moses Brown, but no first-rate writer seems to have been touched 
by their influence except Milton, who almost certainly had the first eclogue 
before him when he wrote his Lycidas. 

The text of the five eclogues is based on the first printed edition (Naples, 
1526). There is besides a fragment of 42 lines taken from the "autograph" 
in the Vatican Library. The spelling and punctuation are changed to meet 
the convenience of the present-day reader. There are fifteen pages of 
admirable notes, explanatory, and illustrative of literary relations; and a 
good index. 

Of the edition as a whole it is sufficient praise to say that it is in every 
way a worthy successor to the excellent edition of the Eclogues of Mantuan, 
published three years ago. 

George Norlin 

University op Colorado 



